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maintain a large cemetery on the same island on which your penal institution 
is located, for the burial of the pauper dead of the city. 

(a) How would you plan such a cemetery to obtain the most economical 
use of the ground consistent with sanitary requirements ? 

(b) What arrangements would you make for coffining the bodies before 
burial ? 

(c) What precautions would you take to guard against typhoid fever? 

10. Prepare a report to the Commissioner of Correction outlining a sys- 
tem of self-government for one of the institutions of the Department. Include 
in this report an outline of the system which you consider, best suited to the 
requirements of the institution selected by you; give all details necessary for 
the installation of the system, and give your reasons for each recommendation. — 
May 22, 1917. 

Crime in Ireland. — According to the Irish Weekly Independent the 
country is on the whole comparatively free from crime. At a time when 
political agitation runs high and so many causes conspire to keep Irishmen in 
a state of unrest, the fair record established by the country is singularly gratify- 
ing. The Independent says that the references made by the judges at the 
Spring Assizes to the general state of the country can be summarized in a 
few words. The cases before them are few, and the condition of the particular 
county or city satisfactory. In some few areas, says the Independent, agrarian 
troubles are not yet extinct, but they persist in a very much subdued form. 
The decline in ordinary crime is continuous as is conclusively proven by the 
Report of the Irish Prisons Board for 1915-1916. A decrease in the daily 
average of prisoners in custody has been recorded each year since 1909. At the 
same time, continues the Dublin journal, genuine alarm is felt in Great Britain 
at the serious increase in juvenile crime. The Irish Prisons Board reports 
that the number of young offenders committed to the Borstal Institution in 
1915 was 30 as against 49 in 1914. The Prison Board regrets, adds the Inde- 
pendent, that more advantage is not taken by Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
of the faculties for sending youths repeatedly convicted of petty offenses to the 
Borstal Institution, where they would have a decided chance of reformation. 
As the proportion of those discharged from the institution who are known to 
be doing well is eighty per cent, the "success of the Borstal treatment with the 
limited number of those who have undergone it in Ireland is well established." 
Happily, concludes the Independent, there does not seem to be much need for 
extending its benefits. 

Criminal statistics in Great Britain are more or less unreliable owing to 
the war; the war has withdrawn large numbers of the populace from civil life 
to the military; courts-martial have supplanted the civil tribunals; military 
prisons, penal servitude, and the great increase in industrial life has diminished 
the volume of crime, -thus proving that crime is, to a large extent, an economic 
problem, not, as some would have us believe, a medical proposition. The sta- 
tistics as to crime in the Army and Navy should be placed side by side with civil 
data in order that we may draw intelligent and reliable conclusions therefrom. 
Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Lynching Record for 1916. — In view of the widespread discussion 
of the causes back of the migration of negroes to the North, it is timely to 
consider the lynchings for the year just closed. I find, according to the records 
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kept by Monroe N. Work, head of Division of Records and Research of the 
Tuskegee Institute, that in 1916 there have been 54 lynchings. Of those lynched, 
50 were negroes and 4 were whites. This is 4 less negroes and 9 lessi whites 
than were put to death in 1915, when the record was 54 negroes and 13 whites. 
Included in the record are 3 women. 

Fourteen (14), or more than one-fourth of the total lynchings, occurred 
in the state of Georgia. Of those put to death 42, or 77 per cent of the total, 
were charged with offenses other than rape. The charges for which whites 
were lynched were: murder, 3; suspected of cutting a woman, 1 (this a Mexi- 
can). 

The charges for which negroes were put to death were : attempted rape, 9 ; 
killing officer of the law, 10; murder, 7; hog stealing and assisting another 
person to escape, 6; wounding officers of the law, 4; rape, 3; insult, 2; for each 
of the following offenses one person was put to death: slapping boy; robbing 
store; brushing against girl on street; assisting his son, accused of rape, to 
escape; entering a house for robbery or some other purpose; defending her 
son, who in defense of mother, killed man ; fatally wounding a man with whom 
he had quarreled; speaking against mob in act of putting a man to death; 
attacking a man and wife with club. 

Lynchings occurred in the following states: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 4; 
Florida, 8; Georgia, 14; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 2; Louisiana, 2; Mississippi, 1; 
Missouri, 1; North Carolina, 2; Oklahoma, 4; South Carolina, 2; Tennessee, 3; 
Texas, 9. 

Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston, Massachusetts. 

International Court of Justice. — Hostilities concluded, for truth's sake 
now and hereafter establish in some neutral country, as Holland or Switzer- 
land, an international court for redressing military wrongs and a hundred sub- 
tribunals thereof presided over respectively by three or five judges, each from 
another neutral country, such banc to pass upon both law and fact. A hundred 
different cases, heard simultaneously, would not congest the docket. 

Such a court of original jurisdiction would constitute its own appeal forum 
by remanding appealed cases to three appellate jurists chosen from those not 
having originally passed thereon. 

All cases wherein the claimant suffers grievance are within its jurisdiction, 
whether his people be victor or vanquished. Let each specific case be gov- 
erned by strict rules of evidence with possibly slight modifications. 

Today's press overflows with German atrocities in evacuated districts, 
forcible deportation of Belgians, young French women driven into immorality. 
The great German people cannot afford to pass unjustly into history as mere 
Huns. — E. H. Sanford in Chicago Herald, May 1, 1917. 



